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THE MEETING OF THE PARENTS' ASSOCIATION 



MRS. FRANK HUGH MONTGOMERY 
Secretary 



The November meeting of the Parents' Association was held 
on Thursday evening, November 17, in the Manual Training 
Building. From 7 : 30 to 8 : 30 o'clock the shops were open for 
inspection, and students were at work. The large number of 
parents present showed their interest in the opportunity to see the 
unsurpassed equipment of the manual-training part of the school. 

At 8 : 30 the parents gathered, nearly three hundred strong, in 
the assembly room. The president, Mr. Heath, in opening the 
meeting, emphasized the purpose of the association as in harmony 
with the teachers in co-operating in the education of the children. 
He believed that it would become a permanent and powerful 
organization, that it had now great harmony, and that the desire 
of all was to make it even more harmonious. He said that its 
motto should be " faith, hope, and charity " — faith of the parents 
in their children because of their parentage, hope in their work, 
and charity of the teachers because of the children's parentage. 

Mr. Heath then introduced the first speaker, Mrs. William 
Kent, who spoke on " Social Life in the Home." Mrs. Kent said 
that there was on the part of many a feeling of reaction against 
problems so often brought forward that she wished to refrain 
from using the expression " needs of the child," but that it was 
possible to take sweet counsel together in a simple and elementary 
fashion, and with the desire to be less self-conscious. She 
thought the secret of social life in the home was in doing things 
together. Children did not have enough of the society of their 
parents and brothers and teachers. Parents did not have time to 
enjoy their children. Children came to think of their mothers as 
people who insisted upon looking after hands, nails, teeth, and 
hair in a very tiresome fashion, and with their fathers they did 
not have even that acquaintance. Parents often tried to have their 
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children surgically clean, when all that was necessary was to have 
them hygienically clean. She advocated reading aloud and doing 
things together in a saner, wiser way. But children needed the 
society of their equals. The parties should be simple, and there 
was no need of dressing up ; but it was wise to plan some enter- 
tainment, or it would deteriorate into a rough house. She closed 
with this quotation from Emerson : " It is easy in the world to 
live after the world's opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after 
our own ; but the great man is he who> in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude." 

Miss Katharine M. Stilwell then spoke on " Social Life in the 
School." She named the group as the factor in organized plays 
and games, with physical training, both indoors and out, to unify 
the work. The games offered skill, endurance, dexterity, and 
alertness. They tended to break down class distinctions, had 
advantages for all, both girls and boys, and general good conduct 
was a result. In the more formal social life, as parties and recep- 
tions, the pupil looked for pleasure and the teachers for education. 
The instructors found it a means for training in simplicity and 
good taste. For the entertainers there was development of initia- 
tive. Work was planned for all. Unsuspected talents were often 
discovered. The suppression of one's individual interests in the 
good of the whole was a natural result. The working together of 
teacher and pupil engendered harmony. The rudeness of the 
adolescent boy was often only self-consciousness, and the remedy 
was obvious. The form of entertainment should vary with the 
guests, and there should be great variety so that all might find 
interest. The luncheon had been found to be a good form of 
entertainment. It might be given by one group to another, or by 
pupils to teachers and parents. The social party in the school had 
a distinctive role, for all were invited and the home party was 
more or less a class affair. In the school it was democratic. In 
the elementary school the room organization was sufficient. In 
the high school literary or dramatic interests in addition were 
necessary. At present there was an isolation between elementary, 
high, and university pupils. There should be a common meeting- 
place. The presence of the younger children was a benefit to the 
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older. Such a meeting-place was the morning exercises which 
grew out of the work and were in charge of the different classes in 
turn. The emotional and dramatic found expression there. It 
was no place for the bright child to show off. He was only part 
of the whole which must act in unison to have happy results. She 
ended with a recapitulation of the points she had made and with 
a plea for recreation as an ethical force. 

The third speaker was Mrs. Porter Lander MacClintock, 
whose subject was " Substitutes for Fraternities." She said that 
a problem in the social life of the child arose only when the school 
and the home did not meet the need. She was not aware that the 
Parents' Association had ever appointed a committee to consult 
with representatives from the fraternities whereby they could 
learn why the young people cared for these associations. In reply 
to her own inquiries, she had found that perhaps what they did 
care for in fraternity life was the smallness of the company, for 
they liked to choose their own friends, and the spirit of loyalty, 
which raised the question: Could there not be other things to 
which this loyalty could attach itself? She thought that in the 
high school the social life should arise out of something to do, 
as music, dramatics, or the various collections which young 
people always like to make. The university requirements were 
always staring the pupils in the face and giving them scant leisure 
for other things. Might it not be legitimate to ask for some 
lightening of the burden and for more of the social occupations ? 
The high-school pupils had by no means outgrown the love for 
them which they brought with them from the elementary school. 
The whole question was hampered by no room which the pupils 
could use for their social life. They had a natural feeling for 
privacy and seclusion. They might have an adviser from the 
faculty of their own choice, which would tend to promote har- 
mony. Why would it not be possible to make use of some of 
the schoolrooms in the evening, and could there not be co-opera- 
tion between parents and teachers so that all the time of the pupils 
would not be taken up with studies? She thought that the School 
of Education had approached the matter of fraternities in a wiser 
way than some. It was a subject for the most delicate and sym- 
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pathetic handling, so that the breach which so often existed 
between parents or teachers and children of the high-school age 
should not be widened. The young people did love those organi- 
zations which they had themselves got up or copied from their 
elders, and the matter ought to be handled most delicately. These 
organizations have been taken away from the young people. It 
was necessary to go about providing occasions and interests upon 
which and around which they might come together. It should be 
seen to that the suspicion of parents in general on the part of the 
high-school pupils be lessened, and the practical means for the 
social life of the children should be supplied. Parents should 
encourage social life in their own homes and try to make the home 
gatherings more democratic without cultivating snobbishness or 
self-consciousness. The parents should certainly arouse them- 
selves to do something. 

Mr. Heath called upon Dr. E. Fletcher Ingals to take part in 
the discussion. Dr. Ingals urged games at home and all the social 
life possible with the children out of doors. The great thing was 
to make a companion of one's child, to consider his rights, and 
never to discipline him by an untruth. As substitutes for fra- 
ternities he suggested the various athletic clubs, the clubs in con- 
nection with the school, and the family social clubs to which the 
parents belonged and where children were welcome. 

At the request of Mr. Heath, Mrs. Sproeule spoke of the social 
life of the child up to the age of ten. She thought that it should 
consist of play, free and undirected, in the home. All children 
knew when they were playing to order and were hampered by it. 
They should be free in their play at home. There was great joy 
in the birthday party and in an exchange of visits with meals. 
Her aim would be to encourage free play and self-direction. 

At the request of Mr. Errant, Dean Owen was called upon to 
speak. He said that in promoting the social life of the parents' 
meetings the social life of the school' was promoted ; that in 
regard to the fraternities last year there was no ill-feeling, because 
the change had been brought about through discussion with the 
parents, and it did not have to be gone about by a method of 
indirection. At a recent conference of the principals of all the 
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high schools in the Middle West all were in favor of abolishing 
the fraternities, not because they were necessarily bad, but because 
they stood in the way of something better. He said that a com- 
mittee had been working for two years on the subject, and that 
he was sure that a way would be found of promoting the social 
life. He advocated the various clubs already existing, and which 
could be strengthened and broadened, as a means of bringing the 
best results to the individual in an institution where six hundred 
young people spent three quarters of their time in school. At 
present the organized clubs were not inclusive enough. He men- 
tioned the very successful Hallowe'en party which the school had 
recently had. He wished that there was money enough to orga- 
nize all the dancing lessons which anyone would need or ought to 
have — an arrangement which he thought would tend toward 
simplicity. 

Dean Wilbur S. Jackman announced the concert to be given 
at Mandel Hall for the Elementary School children, their parents, 
and their friends the following afternoon. 

Mr. Heath announced the topic for the next meeting as 
"Methods of Work," and said that the notices would be sent 
home by the children instead of being forwarded by mail. 



